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XVIII.—The Stoic Categories as Methodological Principles 


PHILLIP DE LACY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Stoics used the four categories, substance, quality, disposition, and relative 
disposition, as methodological principles in all three branches of their philosophy. 
Moreover, in each case the third and fourth categories, disposition and relative 
disposition, embraced the most important questions. To the extent that the 
categories supply a methodological framework common to all three departments 
of philosophy, they constitute a unifying element. Perhaps they cannot provide 
an instrument for resolving all the contradictions attributed to the Stoics, but at 
least they give a clue to that inner unity of which the Stoics themselves boasted. 


One of the many paradoxes associated with Stoicism is the 
puzzling circumstance that although the Stoics themselves claimed 
that their philosophy was a perfectly unified whole — so well unified 
indeed that its various parts could not be separated from one 
another, and the change of a single item would disrupt the whole 
system,!' — yet the opponents of Stoicism, even in ancient times, 
regarded the Stoic philosophy as a mass of inconsistent and in- 
compatible elements.? Since much of our information about Stoi- 
cism comes from hostile sources, it is much easier for the modern 
investigator to find the inconsistencies of Stoicism than its unity. 
In recent years there have been a number of studies attempting to 
find the unifying element, but the problem is by no means solved. 

The line of inquiry which seems to me most likely to make 
possible a unitary interpretation of Stoicism is the investigation 
of the Stoic categories. In a recent study a Spanish scholar, 
Eleuterio Elorduy, has collected and analyzed a great deal of 
material on this topic. He has examined with great thoroughness 
the accounts of non-Stoics, especially the Neo-Platonists and the 
Aristotelian commentators, but he has not tried to show how the 

1 Cf. Cic. Fin. 3.74; Sen. Epist. 33.5; D.L. 7.40; Sex. Emp. M. 7.19. 

2 Cf., for example, Plutarch’s essay, De Stoicorum Repugnantiis. 

3E. Elorduy, Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa (Philologus, Supplementband 28.3, 
Leipzig, 1936). On pages viii-xii Elorduy gives an extensive bibliography, to which 
I should like to add two works that are also concerned with the unity of Stoicism: 
E. Grumach, Physis und Agathon in der alten Stoa (Problemata 6, Berlin, 1932); and 
F. Ogereau, Essai sur le Système Philosophique des Stoiciens (Paris, 1885). I should 
like to acknowledge also the many helpful suggestions I have received from those 
persons with whom I have discussed various aspects of this paper, especially from my 
colleagues at the University of Chicago. 
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categories are used in such genuine Stoic writings as the Discourses 
of Epictetus and the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, in those 
portions of Cicero’s dialogues that are put in the mouths of Stoic 
spokesmen, or in the summaries and excerpts of Stoic doctrine 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus, Plutarch, Galen, 
and many others. Because of these omissions Elorduy’s analysis 
is incomplete, and he has failed to discover the full import of the 
categories in the Stoic system. ' 

It is the aim of this paper to show that the four Stoic categories 
appear as methodological principles in Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, in the Stoic passages of Cicero’s philosophical works, and 
in the Stoic fragments. According to Simplicius and Plotinus the 
four Stoic categories are: first, broxeiwevov, substance; second, moiy, 
quality; third, màs ëxov, disposition; fourth, mpós ri mws éxov, relative 
disposition. The significance of these four categories, substance, 
quality, disposition, and relative disposition, has always been unclear, 
because there is no extant Stoic text which gives a systematic 
explanation of them, and the Neo-Platonists who discussed them 
were more anxious to refute than to explain them. The surest 
approach, therefore, to the understanding of the categories is to 
examine how they are used in the extant Stoic writings. Fortu- 
nately they appear repeatedly in the Discourses of Epictetus in 
almost exactly the same form as that given by Simplicius. The 
only difference is that the first category is not broxeiyevov, substance, 
but appears variously as gro:xeta, elements, or eivar, existence, or rti, 
what a thing is. Epictetus uses the categories as principles of 
procedure for the systematic investigation or analysis of various 
philosophical problems. He tells his listeners, in effect, that in 
making any analysis they should first find out what it is they are 
dealing with, next its qualities, then its disposition, and finally its 
disposition in relation to something else. Curiously enough, Epic- 
tetus seldom mentions all four categories in a single passage; yet 
he often lists three of them together, and in every case they appear 
in a uniform order, identical with the order given by Simplicius. 

The methodological use of the categories in the field of logic is 
indicated in the fourth book of the Discourses, where Epictetus is 

‘Cf. H. von Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta (hereafter cited as SVF, with 
references to volume, page, and line) 2.124.28 ff. I call the first category substance 
for lack of a better term; it is, of course, very different from the Aristotelian category 


of substance. The translations disposition for mœs čxov and relative disposition for 
wpés ri mws Exorv will, I hope, be clarified by the material presented in this paper. 
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speaking of Aóyos (reason) as the tAy (material or subject matter) 
of the philosopher.’ The speculations (@ewpyuara) of the philos- 
opher, he says, consist in knowing (1) the elements of reason (rà rod 
Aóyov aoroxeta); (2) what is the quality of each of these elements 
(wotov re éxacrov abrôv tori); (3) how they are combined with one 
another (môs apuorrerac pds &AAnAa); and (4) all that is consequent 
upon these (ösa rotrots axéddovOa ort). Of these four steps, the first, 
second, and third clearly correspond to the categories (1) of the 
elements, (2) of quality, (3) of disposition relative to one another. 
The fourth step, all that is consequent upon the first three, seems 
to refer to certain extensions and progressions in the study of logic; 
and since these extensions would necessarily involve new relation- 
ships, they may be considered as further instances of the category 
of relative disposition. The category of simple disposition (mds 
éxov) is omitted in Epictetus’ list, perhaps because any disposition 
of elements requires a relation between those elements and so falls 
into the fourth category. 

A partial parallel to Epictetus’ steps appears in Seneca’s Moral 
Epistles, where logic is said to include the study of proprietates ver- 
borum, structura, and argumentationes.? If the verba are considered 
as the elements, the proprietates correspond to Epictetus’ quality, 
and the structura and argumentationes to the combinations with one 
another. But Seneca’s formulation of Stoic logic is far too narrow. 
Seneca was thinking of logic primarily in terms of its usefulness to 
a rhetorician,*® and rhetoric was in the Stoic view the art of speaking 
well. Stoic logic, however, included not only rhetorical problems, 


5 Arr. Epict. 4.8.12, SVF 1.16.19. 

ê For possible examples of such extensions, see below, pp. 250, 252. 

7 Sen. Epist. 89.9. 

8 The rhetorical character of Seneca’s statement is evident from the fact that the 
terms proprietates verborum, structura, and argumentationes all occur in writings on 
rhetoric, whereas one of these terms, structura, so far as I can discover, was not a 
technical term of either dialectic or grammar in Seneca’s time. Structura was used 
of style by the rhetoricians, particularly of prose rhythm; cf. Cic. Brut. 33; Or. 149; 
Quint. Inst. Or. 1.10.23; 8.5.27; 8.6.67; 9.4.45. Seneca’s scheme, moreover, corre- 
sponds closely to Cicero’s statement of the usefulness of Chrysippean logic to the orator 
in Orator 115 (SVF 2.43.3): . . . noverit primum vim, naturam, genera verborum, 
et simplicium et copulatorum (= Seneca’s proprietates verborum); deinde quot modis 
quidque dicatur (corresponds to Seneca’s structura); qua ratione verum falsumne sit 
iudicetur; quid efficiatur e quoque, quid cuique consequens sit, quidque contrarium 
( = Seneca’s argumentationes). 

9 SVF 2.95.18 ff.; that rhetoric was considered by some Stoics as a part of logic 
is indicated in D.L. 7.41, SVF 2.18.22. 
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but the general study of oral and written language (wv) and Aééts).!° 
The Stoic Diogenes of Babylon wrote a work On Speech (Tlepi Pwvijs) 
in which he classified the letters, or elements, of written language 
(Aéé&s), indicated the differences, that is, the qualities," of Métis 
(written language), Adyos (significant discourse), and wv (oral 
language), and differentiated also the parts of speech. He then 
added a list of the virtues (aperai) of discourse, such as brevity 
and appropriateness. That these virtues are on the level of dis- 
position or relative disposition is indicated not only by the fact 
that virtue in an ethical sense is explained as a mas éxov,” but 
also by the manner in which they are characterized. Appropriate- 
ness, for instance, is expression proper to the subject matter (Aééts 
oixela T mpåyparı); brevity is expression containing only what is 
necessary for revealing the subject matter (Aééis aira rà avayxata 
mepiéxovoa mpos SyAwow roD wpayyuaros); clarity is expression that 
presents the thought in a recognizable fashion (Aééts yrwpipws mapi- 
or&ca rò vootpevov). Since this work of Diogenes of Babylon is not 
extant, we cannot of course know to what extent it followed the 
scheme of the categories; but the brief summary of it in Diogenes 
Laertius!’ conforms remarkably well to Epictetus’ pattern. 

That the notion of element is variable according to the problem 
to be investigated and has no fixed reference is shown clearly by a 
passage in Galen, according to which letters are the elements of 
syllables and words, but words are called by Chrysippus the ele- 
ments of discourse.** Thus words fall under at least two categories, 
as relative dispositions of letters, and as elements of discourse. 

The province of logic embraced not only words, but also that 
which is signified by words; this the Stoics called Xexrév (that is, 
the thing said, or the meaning). Asin the case of speech, Diogenes’ 
brief presentation of the Stoic treatment of the ħexróv reveals the 
familiar steps enumerated by Epictetus: first, what is a Xexrdv;® 
second, what are the qualities of the various kinds of \exraé, including 
a discussion of kinds of sentences and the differences between them ;!® 


10 D.L. 7.55 ff. 

11 Differences are equivalent to qualities; cf. SVF 2.126.20: rò xowwdy rijs moróTnTos 
- Stadopay elvat otalas. Cf. also SVF 2.128,33 ff. 

12 See below, p. 261. 

13 D.L. 7.56-59, SVF 3.213-14. 

u“ SVF 2.45.7. 

1b D.L. 7.63. 

16 D.L. 7.63-70. 
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third, how they are combined in reasoning." In the latter part of 
Diogenes’ discussion the element shifts from the Aexrév (meaning) 
to the déiwua (proposition), which had originally been introduced 
as one kind of meaning.'® This shift from meaning to proposition, 
like the shift noted above from letter to word, indicates that the 
analysis has reached a higher level; and Diogenes proceeds to dif- 
ferentiate classes of propositions,!* coming finally to the discussion 
of their various combinations in compound propositions.2® At this 
last stage appear problems of consequence and contradiction; that 
is, the question of the relative disposition of propositions to one 
another." A still higher level of analysis is reached when Aóyos, 
or reasoning, becomes the subject of analysis, and various kinds 
of Aéyo. are differentiated, and their relations indicated. At this 
level appears the discussion of the syllogism. The Adyos is itself a 
combination of several propositions, being defined as a composition 
of premises and conclusion (ctornya éx Anuparwv Kai ércgopas).22 The 
forms of reasoning are characterized as cogent (aepayrixoi) or not 
cogent (årépavroi), syllogistic (avAAoy.orixoi) or non-syllogistic (acvA- 
Aéyioror), true or false, etc. At this level the inquiry is entirely 
concerned with the relation of the parts of Ayo: to one another and 
to the actual objects to which they refer. This discussion, then, 
which is the culmination of the study of logic, is entirely within 
the category of relative disposition. 

Epictetus’ statement of the various steps to be followed in the 
study of logic is general enough to apply to all these problems about 
words, speech, and reasoning, as in each case there are certain 
elements with certain qualities and capable of various combinations 
with one another. The progression of inquiries from simpler ques- 
tions to those of greater complexity (as illustrated especially in the 
progression from meaning to proposition to reasoning) may well 
be an example of Epictetus’ fourth step: all that is consequent on 
the first three. Caution should of course be observed in drawing 

17 D.L. 7.71-82. 

18 D.L. 7.63; cf. Alexander's statement that df:dmuara are the droxeiueva of logic: 
SVF 2.20.6. 

19 D.L. 7.69, SVF 2.66.5. 

20 D.L. 7.71, SVF 2.68.12. 

21 Galen even preserves the phraseology of the fourth category in his discussion 
of the relation of propositions to one another (SVF 2.68.31): . . . unre akodovOlay Exar 
wpos GA\AnAG hre uaxnv arodarixhy. 


22 D.L. 7.45, SVF 2.77.4. 
23 D.L. 7.77 ff., SVF 2.77.20; cf. Sex. Emp. M. 8.411 ff., SVF 2.78.4. 
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the conclusion that Epictetus’ statement was intended to refer to 
such methodological procedures as those hitherto discussed, since 
Epictetus gives little indication of his meaning, and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Stoic procedure in the various inquiries that constitute 
logic has been pieced together from fragments and abridgments. 
Yet the indications, scant as they are, that the same general pattern 
was followed in a variety of inquiries, have a cumulative value; 
and the probability of a uniform schematism will become still 
greater as further evidence is collected. 

The discussion of the criterion of truth, which the Stoics in- 
cluded under the general heading of logic, also appears to have 
followed Epictetus’ scheme. The criterion of truth is the xara- 
Antti) pavracia, that is, an appearance which carries with it the 
apprehension of its object.” There can be little doubt that the 
peculiar character of this apprehensible appearance is its relative 
disposition to its object, since it is such that if the object did not 
exist, the appearance would not be what it is.2> The discussion of 
the criterion, then, belongs to the third stage of the inquiry, and 
it should be preceded by the first two. Fortunately Sextus says 
explicitly that this is the case: “We shall know it (i.e. the appre- 
hensible appearance) after we have first come to know what an 
appearance is according to them (i.e. the Stoics), and what are its 
specific differences.’’?® To be sure, Sextus is here speaking for 
himself, but it is to be expected that in giving an exposition of the 
Stoic doctrine he followed the order of presentation used by the 
Stoics themselves. If this is the case the investigation falls into 
the usual three steps: first, what is an appearance; 2? second, what 
are the different kinds; ?’ third, what is their relative disposition.?® 


2 D.L. 7.54, SVF 2.33.3; Sex. Emp. M. 7.227, SVF 2.22.28. For convenience I 
shall call this an apprehensible appearance. 

235 Sex. Emp. M. 7.248, SVF 2.25.33 = 1.18.7: 4 amd iwapxovros kal xar’ abré TÒ 
brapxov Waropepayuern Kal evawecdpayiopern, Gwoia otk v yévoro 4rd uù) bwapxorTos. 

26 Sex. Emp. M. 7.227; SVF 2.22.30: ratrny 5° cicducOa mpdrepov yvdvres ri woré 
éort kat’ aùbroùs ù pavragia kal rives tr’ lovs rabrns d:adopal. 

27 Sex. Emp. M. 7.228-241. 

28 Sex. Emp. M. 7.242—247. 

2% Sex. Emp. M. 7.248-260. But even the simple appearance is not an ultimate 
starting-point, for the appearance is itself defined in terms of an alteration (&AXolwets) 
of or impression (rimwots) on the soul (D.L. 7.50, SVF 2.22.23). Furthermore 
Antiochus, who took much of his philosophy from the Stoics, explained appearance in 
terms of disposition (ĝilarðéueðá mws thy yiv: Sex. Emp. M. 7.162, SVF 2.24.29). 
So in a larger sense the whole problem of sense-perception and the criterion of truth 
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Consequent upon the determination of the criterion arise even 
more complex problems involving the use of the criterion. The 
assent (gvykaráðesıs) to an apprehensible appearance (xaradynarixh 
@avragia) is called by the Stoics apprehension (xaréAnyis); ° and 
knowledge (mıorhun) is defined as apprehension that is sure and 
unshaken, incontrovertible by reason (xaradAnyis adogadis kal BéBatos, 
åuerártrwros rò Aóyov).?! Apprehension, therefore, is a disposition 
(assent) of a person toward an apprehensible appearance, and 
knowledge is likewise a disposition of the mind. The nature of 
this last step is confirmed by Sextus’ statement that according to 
the Stoics all knowledge is a disposition of the ruling part of the 
soul, as a certain disposition of the hand is considered to be a fist.?? 
Thus the successive steps in the investigation of the problem of 
knowledge constitute a series not unlike that which dealt with 
reasoning, and in each case Epictetus’ simple scheme expresses the 
framework. 

If the preceding analysis and interpretation of Epictetus’ brief 
comment on logical inquiry are correct, certain important conclu- 
sions may be drawn about the Stoic categories. In the first place, 
the distinctions made by the categories are used methodologically 
to differentiate a series of steps by which an investigation may be 
carried through to the end. The question, ‘‘What is an appear- 
ance?” is prior in the order of inquiry to the question of the relation 
of appearances to other things; but a full account of the nature of 
appearances cannot be given apart from their qualities and relative 
dispositions. Thus the fourth category, that of relative disposition, 
marks the completion of the investigation, and it embraces in a 
sense the preceding steps. Hence the Stoic categories are in an 
ascending order: the last stage of the inquiry is the most important; 
and since the relative disposition of things to each other, according 
to the Stoics, determines the nature of the things related,** the 


falls under the category of the disposition of the soul, but within that larger context 
the investigation proceeds according to the scheme of the categories. 

30 Sex. Emp. M. 8.397, SVF 2.30.6. 

31 SVF 2.30.34. 

32 Sex. Emp. M. 7.39, SVF 2.42.24: waoa è émtornpyyn was Exov éoriv yEewoveKxor, 
Sorep kal 7 was €xovoa xeip Tuy"? voetrat. 

33 That is, the thing would not exist or be what it is if the relation were altered, 
as in the case of the xaraAnmrix} gavracia. Cf. the statement of Simplicius, SVF 
2.132.38: kal yàp Tà èv mpós Tl tws čxovra åðúvarov kaĝ’ abra elvat 7 kara dtadopar. 
éx yap ris mpòs érepov oxécews ÄPTNTAL wdvns. 
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question, ‘‘What is a thing?” is not fully answered until we have 
answered the question, ‘‘What is its relative disposition?’’ *4 

A second important conclusion is-:that of all the various possible 
relative dispositions of things, there are certain ones with which 
the Stoics are mainly concerned. From all appearances they single 
out the apprehensible appearance as of special importance; from all 
forms of reasoning, the conclusive form. In each case the essential 
feature of the relation is that it sets up some kind of necessary 
connection between things, by virtue of which the first requires 
the second, and if the second is absent, the first is absent also. 
The occurrence of the apprehensible appearance requires the exist- 
ence of the object it represents, and if the object did not exist, 
the apprehensible appearance would not occur. Likewise, a hypo- 
thetical proposition is true when the denial of the second member 
would contradict the first, and reasoning is valid when the con- 
clusion follows from the combination of the premises.** It is the 
task of the logician to investigate these necessary connections, and 
to make them the bases of epistemology and of logical reasoning. 

It will be shown hereafter that these same conclusions apply 
to Stoic physics and ethics. In both of these fields the inquiry 
proceeds from substance or existence to quality, then to disposition, 
and finally to relative disposition; and in both fields the last two 
steps of the inquiry establish those relations which are determina- 
tive of things. 

There are in Epictetus two indications of the use of the cate- 
gories as methodological principles in that part of philosophy which 
the Stoics called physics. In Book Four of the Discourses Epictetus 
says that the parts of the universe are for the sake of the whole. 
The universal order, he continues, is hard for men to grasp; but 
as a rational animal man has certain starting points for reasoning 
about the whole of things: first, the fact that man is a part (pépos 


34I do not mean to imply that the categories are used only as methodological 
principles, but simply that this is one of their uses. I believe also that it is their 
fundamental use. But some passages imply that the categories have an absolute 
reference to different kinds, or levels, of reality. For example, Diogenes says (D.L. 
7.61, SVF 1.19.28): évvénua é torı Pavracpua dtavoias, obre Tı Öv obTE moróv, Woavel SE TL 
ôv kal @oavei wordy, olov yiverat dvarimwyua trou kai uù wapévros. Here ri apparently is 
used in a physical sense, and means ‘‘something real”; for there is no reason why an 
evvonua is not ri in a methodological sense. Elorduy, op. cit. (see note 3), 92 ff., 
attempts to interpret the categories in exclusively physical terms. 

3% D.L. 7.73, SVF 2.70.23. 

36 Sex. Emp. M. 8.415-417, SVF 2.78.15. 
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éori); second, that he is a part with a certain quality (mo?óv ri uépos); 
and third, that it is proper for the parts to yield to the whole 
(ra uépn rots ddots eïkeiv Exec KaAGs).27 These correspond to the cate- 
gories of existence, quality, and relative disposition (the part yield- 
ing to the whole). Marcus Aurelius, possibly under the influence 
of Epictetus, makes a similar series of points, but he has jumbled 
the order. According to Marcus, ‘‘You should always remember 
these things, (1) what is the nature of the whole, and what is my 
nature, (2) what is the relative disposition of the one to the other 
(môs arn mpos éxeivny txovoa), (3) what is the quality of the part, 
and what is the quality of the whole whose part it is (ómoîóv rı 
uépos drroiov Tod SXov ovaa), and (4) that there is no one who prevents 
you from doing always and saying what is consequent upon the 
nature of which you area part.” 38 Here the first and third points 
may be correlated with the first two points of Epictetus’ scheme, 
whereas the second and fourth items of Marcus’ list would be 
equivalent to the yielding of part to whole that Epictetus mentioned 
in third place. So it is clear that both Marcus and Epictetus state 
the relation of man to the universe in terms of the Stoic categories. 

The second instance of the use of the categories in physics is 
also concerned with the relation of man to the universe, but this 
time from a theological starting-point. Epictetus says that we 
must learn first that God exists (67: čørı O€0s) and that he is provident 
of all things; then, of what quality the gods are (moîoi rives eiciv). 
For men must try to the best of their ability to make themselves 
similar to the gods.*° A bit further on Epictetus restates the series, 
asking: 1. What is the universe, and who governs it? 2. What is 
his quality? 3. How does he arrange the universe? 4. Does man 
have some relative disposition toward him? +° 

In the third book Epictetus gives a shortened form of this 
same scheme. He asks: ‘‘Does God neglect his own services, his 
ministers, his witnesses, whom alone he uses as examples to the 
untutored, that (1) he is (ör: kal čeri), and (2) he arranges all things 
well (xad@s ĉioixe? rà SAG), and (3) he does not neglect human affairs 
(oùk &medet rv avOpwrivwy mpayuatwv), and (4) that there is no evil 

37 Arr. Epict. 4.7.6 f. 

38M. Ant. 2.9. 

39 Arr. Epict. 2.14.11 f. 

40 Arr. Epict. 2.14.25: ri wor’ obv éorw 6 xéopos, Tis aùbròv Stored; . . . (27) awotds 


Tis Kal mâs 6 duwkav ; hues è Trives Svres be’ abrov yeyovapyey Kai mpòs Ti Epyor; apa Y’ 
éxouév Tuva ErimdoKyy pds abrov kal oxéow Ñ ovdepiar ; 
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for a good man in life or after death?” 4 Here the first, third, 
and fourth categories may be recognized. The category of quality 
is for some reason omitted. The final statement, that there is no 
evil for a good man, is a consequence of the preceding, and is 
therefore an extension of the theological inquiry. 

Epictetus’ use of the categories in this theological context has 
a remarkable counterpart in the second book of Cicero’s De Natura 
Deorum. Cicero divides this book, which presents the Stoic point 
of view, into four main sections: first, esse deos; second, quales 
sint; third, mundum ab his administrari; fourth, consulere eos rebus 
humanis.? Thus Cicero and Epictetus make identical use of the 
four Stoic categories as principles of methodology. 

These examples of the use of the categories in physics cor- 
roborate the general conclusions drawn from their use in logic. 
The first category is enlarged somewhat to include not only the 
inquiry what a thing is, but also that it is. Clearly the four 
categories as Epictetus uses them are not classifications of kinds 
of things, for if they were, God could not be discussed under all 
four. The fact that God may be discussed under the first category 
does not mean that God is without qualities or relations; it simply 
means that the discussion of the existence of God may be prior to 
the discussion of his qualities, and the discussion of his qualities 
prior to the discussion of his relation to men. Presumably any- 
thing, whatever its nature, could be analyzed in the successive’ 
steps laid down by the categories. 

It is also clear that, as in the case of logic, the final steps in the 
theological inquiry, providence and the relative disposition of God 
to man, are the most important for the understanding of the 
nature of the universe and man’s place in it. The existence and 
character of things are determined by providence or by fate (which 
is the same thing from another point of view); and the causal rela- 
tions that exist between objects in the physical world correspond to 
the relation of consequence between propositions in logical analysis. 
It would require a separate study to work out fully the use made 
of the categories, especially that of relative disposition, in Stoic 
physics. The few passages cited here serve only to show that the 


4 Arr. Epict. 3.26.28. 

42 Cic. Nat. Deor. 2.3. 

4 E.g., in 2.14.11 Epictetus had spoken of learning ‘‘that God exists”; in 2.14.25, 
of learning ‘‘what the universe is and who arranges it.” 
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categories were used as methodological principles in this field of 
inquiry.“ 

Since Epictetus’ primary concern was ethics, it is to be expected 
that instances of the use of the categories are much more frequent 
in this field. The fourth category, mpós ri mws Exov, is by far the 
most common, as it is used by Epictetus, and also by Marcus 
Aurelius, for the formulation of ethical questions. The whole of 
moral conduct, for Epictetus, consists in attaining and preserving 
the proper disposition toward the world. Accordingly, he speaks 
of disposition toward desire and aversion (môs éxe:s mpòs dpetw Kai 
éxAcowv),* disposition toward blindness and deceit,** toward the 
body,‘? toward affairs,*® toward death,*® toward the things that 
happen to us.5 Marcus Aurelius likewise speaks, for example, of 
disposition toward public affairs 5 and disposition toward death.* 

Thus the problems of ethics may be formulated in terms of the 
category of relative disposition. But in the further investigation 
and analysis of these problems the other categories are frequently 
employed. In analyzing the relative disposition of man to things, 
Epictetus finds it necessary to examine the nature both of man 
and of things. In the opening sections of the Encheiridion there 
is an analysis of things which, according to Simplicius’ commentary 
on the Encheiridion, follows the scheme of the categories. Epic- 
tetus states first, what things are in our power, and what things 
are not in our power (riva ra p’ ùuîv, kal Tiva TÀ oÙK ép’ uty ore); 
second, what is the quality of each of these two classes of things 
(6rota éxarep& éorc); and third, what is their relative disposition 


44 Elorduy, op. cit. (see note 3) 92-101, has attempted to correlate the four cate- 
gories directly with certain basic physical concepts, such as corporeal and incorporeal, 
or active and passive, saying, for instance, that mas éxov is incorporeal, and mowdrns is 
active. These correlations are very confusing, to say the least, and they can be avoided 
once it is recognized that the categories have a special role that places them on a 
different level of analysis. 

4s Arr. Epict. 2.1.31. 

46 Arr. Epict. 1.20.12. 

47 Arr. Epict. 4.1.80. 

48 Arr. Epict. 4.1.85. 

49 Arr. Epict. 3.26.3. 

50 Arr. Epict. 3.13.8. These are a few out of many instances of the formula, mpós 
ri mws éxov. The instances are even more numerous if we include such similar phrases 
as mepi ri mws čxov (e.g. 1.20.12; 1.11.4); mpds ri mws StarePijvar (4.7.6); mps Ti TWS 
StaxetoOar (2.1.29); mpds Te wepuxds (3.1.3; 3.24.83); mpds Te axées (3.13.8). 

5 M. Ant. 1.17.5. 

5 M. Ant. 9.3.3. 
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toward us (roiav čxovra mpòs ħuâs oxéow).® Elsewhere, in talking 
of things that are alien to us, Epictetus says that it is not in our 
power (1) to have them or not to have them, or (2) to have those 
of a certain quality, or (3) those of a certain disposition. Similarly 
Epictetus says in the first book of the Discourses that in ethics 
we are not concerned with the quality or the disposition of fields, 
slaves, horses or dogs, but only of our own opinions. The scheme 
of the categories is discernible, then, in the discussion of those 
objects that have a bearing on ethical problems. 

The analysis of the nature of man’s role in ethical relationships 
also involves the use of the categories. Man’s moral actions 
(xa@jxovra) are determined by his relative dispositions to things 
(ra kaĝńkovra ws éwiwav rats oxéoect wWapaperpetra).© These disposi- 
tions may be considered on several distinct levels. Epictetus says, 
“Moral actions, then, are threefold: some are related to being, others 
to the quality of being, and others are themselves the actions of 
primary importance.” 5 The first two items of this series clearly 
correspond to the first two categories, and so we may expect the 
third item to correspond to either the third or the fourth category. 
The moral actions or duties of primary importance include those 
acts of desire and aversion, of inclination and disinclination, such 
as political activity, marriage, worshipping the gods, caring for 
one’s parents, that are in accordance with our nature; 8 and it is 
our nature to be free, noble, possessed of a sense of shame.5® Epic- 
tetus explains the importance of the third class of moral actions by 
comparing men with silver carvings. In such objects it is not the 
silver, but the workmanship that is most highly valued. Likewise 
in the case of the hand, it is not the flesh that is the substance of 
the hand, but its functions, that are most important. Thus man’s 


5 Simp. In Epict. 1.3, page 16 Duebner. 

5 Arr. Epict. 4.1.129: å obx éorw p’ Hyuiv obr'’ Exew otre uù Exew obre word Exe 
ý mws €xovra. 

5 Arr. Epict. 1.11.38. 

$ Epict. Ench. 30; cf. Arr. Epict. 4.4.16; 4.12.16; also M. Ant. 1.12: rà xara ras 
wpds Tobs cuuBrodvras axées kabhkovra. 

8? Arr. Epict. 3.7.25: obxoty xal xa@fxovra rpicoa: Ta uty mpòs Tò elvat, Ta È pds 
TÒ Torà elvari, ra Ô’ aùrà Tà mponyobueva. Cf. the note to this passage in the edition of 
Schweighaeuser, 2.2.642 f.; also Bonhöffer, Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet (Stuttgart, 
1894) 205; and G. Nebel, "Der Begriff des Kaðñxkov in der alten Stoa,” Hermes 70 
(1935) 439-60. 

$8 Arr. Epict. 3.7.26. 

5° Arr. Epict. 3.7.27. 
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matter, or flesh, should not be prized, but rather those moral actions 
that are of primary importance.® 

These same levels of moral actions recur in other Stoic texts 
with some variations of detail. Fronto gives a scheme which is 
almost identical with that of Epictetus. He divides officia into 
rationes tripertitae: (1) prima species substantiae, ut sit; (2) altera 
qualitatis, ut talis sit; (3) tertia rei, ut rem ipsam, cuius causa 
superiora officia suscepit, expleat. He goes on to explain that the 
first officia have to do with self-preservation ; the second are adapted 
to the quality of each person, and are not the same for all; whereas 
the third constitute the end of all action, the practice of wisdom. 

A similar scheme appears in Cicero’s De Officiis: in primis 
autem constituendum est quos nos et quales esse velimus et in 
quo genere vitae. Here the quos and the quales are again easily 
identifiable as the first two categories, and the phrase in quo genere 
vitae refers to the choice of a way of life, such as the choice Hercules 
made when confronted by Voluptas and Virtus. This third step 
is fairly close to Fronto’s practice of wisdom and Epictetus’ rponyot- 
eva, and it could be considered either as disposition or as relative 
disposition. 

Still further clarification of this series may be derived from the 
third book of the De Finibus, where Cicero puts in the mouth of 
Cato an exposition of Stoic ethical theory. Cato discusses first the 
behavior of men as animals, to whom mere self-preservation is the 
sole concern. This is, he says, the first oficium (xa6jxov). But 
on a subsequent and higher level man acts according to his quality 
as a man, that is, his reason, and he then comes to a conception 
of right and wrong; and the officia encountered on this higher level 
become more highly prized than those original officia from which 
they first arose. Although Cicero differentiates only two levels 
here, yet he clearly has in mind a scheme analogous to that of 
Fronto and Epictetus. It seems safe to conclude, then, that 
Epictetus’ xa0jxovra mpés rò efvac correspond to the primum oficium 


60 Arr. Epict. 3.7.24 f. 

61 Fronto, p. 140 f. Naber, SVF 3.138.33. As the text of this passage is pre- 
served only in fragments, many points of interpretation are unclear. The similarity 
to Epictetus was pointed out by Nebel, op. cit. (see note 57) 459-60. 

62 Cic. Off. 1.117. 

63 Cic. Off. 1.118. 

ŝ& Cic. Fin. 3.20. 

% Cic. Fin. 3.22 f. 
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of Cicero and fall under the first category; that the xa@jnxovra mwpds 
rò Toa etvac correspond to the officia proper to the qualities of men, 
and fall under the second category; and that the zponyotpeva are 
the officta proper to the choices and inclinations that constitute the 
dispositions of men toward things (that is, the fourth category). 

The doctrine of personae presented in Cicero’s De Offictis springs 
from a similar analysis of the various levels of men’s actions. 
Cicero says that each person has four personae. Two of these are 
given us by nature, of which one is common to all men in so far 
as they are rational, the other is different for each person, in accord- 
ance with his individual character. The third and fourth personae 
are added to these, the third being imposed by circumstance or 
time, the fourth arising from our own choice. In terms of the 
categories, the first two personae belong under quality, which is 
here divided into common qualities (that is, qualities common to 
all men) and individual qualities. That the Stoics made this dis- 
tinction between the xowds mowy and the iéiws mov is known from 
other sources.** The third and fourth personae, involving as they 
do the individual’s disposition toward objects external to himself, 
correspond to the mponyotueva mentioned above and are therefore 
to be assigned to the fourth category. Thus there is no persona 
to correspond to the first level of moral action, and the second and 
third levels are both subdivided. Nevertheless the basic scheme 
that underlies the enumeration of personae is in agreement with 
Epictetus’ hierarchy of moral actions.® 

Epictetus also uses the concept of mpóswrov, but he nowhere 
differentiates kinds of mpóswra, and he usually applies the term to 
an individual playing his role like an actor on the stage.7° Al- 
though his use of the concept does not conflict with Cicero’s, yet 

66 Cic. Off. 1.107. 

87 Cic. Off. 1.115. 

6 See SVF 2.130f. M. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos (Oldenburg, 1872) 118-20, 
discusses this distinction at some length. 

6 Seneca (Epist. 85.35) differentiates two personae, one general and the other 
individual, which have certain resemblances to Cicero’s scheme. The pilot of a ship 
shares with all aboard the persona of vector; but the persona of pilot is peculiar to him- 
self. There is some discrepancy between our sources in the classifications of officia 
and personae. Fronto, loc. cit. (see note 61), uses the pilot (and probably also the 
orator) to illustrate officia arising from the qualitative differences of individuals, 
whereas Cicero would certainly consider that the pilot as well as the orator illustrates 
a cursus vivendi and therefore belongs to the fourth persona (Off. 1.115 ff.). 


7° Arr. Epict. 1.2.30; 4.2.10, etc. Only in 3.22.69 (rò rod Kado kal å yaĝod rpdcwrov) 
does the term appear to be used in a general sense. 
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it fails to reveal the same schematism. There is in Epictetus, how- 
ever, a dichotomy of oxéoes that can be correlated with the personae. 
Xxéseis are either natural (vokai) or acquired (éi@eror),7! just as 
Cicero’s personae were natural (the first and second) or added (the 
third and fourth). Natural oxéoers are those in which our qualities 
as men are the decisive factor in determining our actions, as in our 
relations to our parents, brothers and sisters, and our offspring; 
acquired gxéoers are those which involve in addition our circum- 
stances and our choices, as in the relation of friends to one another. 
The duties appropriate to these two kinds of cxéoers are different 
in character, for, as Simplicius explains, children should honor their 
parents because of the natural relation between them, regardless 
of their wishes or circumstances, whereas the duties toward a 
friend are terminated if the friendship ceases.” 

In so far as man’s various personae or oxéces determine his 
proper actions (xa@qxovra), there is a kind of ethical determinism in 
Stoicism. The wise man is the man who is able to see what actions 
follow from his nature and his situation. As this is a relation of 
“consequence,” it requires the same kind of reasoning that the 
logicians use in inferring a conclusion from given premises.” This 
rational process is accompanied by an impulse (pań), which is a 
movement of the soul toward some object (dopa Wuxis eri re), 
arising from the appearance of duty.” Impulses, then, like duties, 
are on various levels: the first impulse of all animals is toward self- 
preservation, and the rational control of pań occurs at a higher 
level.76 

If an impulse exceeds the proper measure and is not guided 
by reason, it is a passion (460s); 77 and as such it interferes with 
the performance of proper actions, since a person who has an 
excessive impulse, as Chrysippus says, is not persuaded by reason.” 
Impulse and passion, then, are further aspects of the relative dis- 
position of man to things, and at the same time they are themselves 
characterized by a relative disposition to reason. 

7t Arr. Epict. 3.2.4; 2.14.8; 4.8.20. 

72 Cf. Simp. In Epict. 30, page 83 f. Duebner. 

73] have argued this point at length in ‘‘The Logical Structure of the Ethics of 
Epictetus,” CPh 38 (1943) 112-125. 

14 SVF 3.40.6. 

15 Sen. Epist. 113.18, SVF 3.40.17. 

78 D.L. 7.85 £., SVF 3.43.2. 


77 SVF 3.92.4 ff. 
78 Quoted by Galen, SVF 3.114.11: uh ebweids Exe mpòs abrov. 
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In general, virtue and vice are analyzed as dispositions of the 
soul. According to Chrysippus, the soul has certain parts, and it 
is good or bad according to the disposition of its parts: “Eort è rijs 
Wuxiis wéepn, ôt Gv 6 év aùr AOyos ovvéornke kal ù év aùr StaOeois. Kal 
éore Kad7 Ñ aloxpa Wuxi) KaTa TO hyeuovikòv uópiov éxov oŬTws 7 OŬTwWS KaTAa 
Tovs oixeious pepispovs.7? Plutarch says that for the Stoics virtue is 
itself a disposition and power of the governing part of the soul: 
THY apEeTHY TOU yEeuouKoD THs Wuxis SiaGecivy riva cai divayw.2® Thus 
virtue is defined in terms of the third category. According to 
Sextus’ account virtue is jyeyorrxéy mws Exov.*! Seneca uses several 
such formulas: virtus autem nihil aliud est quam animus quodam- 
modo se habens; ® iustitia quid est? . . . animus quodammodo se 
habens; % . . . fortitudo, id est animus quodammodo se habens.*4 
Knowledge also is for the Stoics a disposition of the soul.* 

In so far as the virtues are different from one another, they may 
be discussed under the category of quality. The Stoics made 
elaborate classifications of virtues and vices. Also, since virtues 
involve a relative disposition of soul to things, they may be dis- 
cussed under the fourth category. The Stoic Aristo maintained 
that virtue is actually one, and that it is called by many names 
according to its relative disposition (xara tiv mpós Tt oxéow); Whereas 
Chrysippus wrote a work to prove that the virtues differ quali- 
tatively in their own essences (év raîs oixeiats ovciats bwaddXaTrTouevats 
kata Tas wovdrnras).*” Plutarch assigns to Zeno the two supposedly 
incompatible views that the virtues differ qualitatively from one 
another (mħeiovas xara dsadopas), and that virtue, being one, differs 
only in its relative dispositions to things (as piay oðsav aperhy, rats 

79 Quoted by Galen, SVF 3.122.3-6. L. Stein, Die Psychologie der Stoa (2 vols., 
Berlin, 1886—1888), regards the category of mas éxov as of central importance in the 
Stoic analysis of the soul. He believes that it was used most extensively by Chry- 
sippus: cf. 1.49, 104 note, 165, 168, 174—5; 2.175-—6, 181, 337. 

80 SVF 3.111.14-15 = 1.50.1; cf. SVF 3.63.34; 3.25.21. 

3i Sex. Emp. M. 11.23. 

8 Sen. Epist. 113.2; cf. 113.24. 

83 Sen. Epist. 113.7. 

3# Sen. Epist. 113.11. 

85 Sex. Emp. M. 7.39, SVF 2.42.24 f. (quoted above, note 32). The variation 
here between animus (WYuvx7) and 7yexovixév is of no special importance, as the later 
Stoics often used yvxń as a synonym for 7yeuorrndy; see Bonhdffer, Epictet und die 
Stoa (Stuttgart, 1890) 110. 

se Cf. SVF 3.63 ff., 96 ff. 

87 SVF 3.62-63. Plut. St. Repug. 1041c, SVF 3.70—71 indicates that even Chry- 


sippus used the formula of the fourth category in discussing virtue, as in the phrases, 
mpòs avroùs ottws Exovow . . . mpòs Tos TAncioy Exe oŬTwS. 
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è mpos Ta mpáyuara oKXéceot karà Tas évepyeias Stadépery dSoxodcav).** 
It seems that the opponents of Stoicism tried to detect some incon- 
sistency in the fact that the Stoics discussed the virtues in terms 
of the three categories of quality, disposition, and relative disposi- 
tion, whereas the Stoics themselves would probably regard this 
procedure as normal. 

The governing part of the soul (jyeporrxéy), whose dispositions 
constitute the various virtues, is itself subjected to examination in 
terms of the categories. Marcus Aurelius asks himself three ques- 
tions about the ġyeuovixóv that correspond to three of the categories: 
(1) What (ri) is my governing part? and (2) Of what kind (mo:r) 
am I now making it? and (3) For what (rpòs ri) am I now using it? 8° 
The soul itself, of which the ġyeuovixóv is a part, is, according to the 
Stoics, mveðuá mws éxov.°° The constitution of a person, which 
includes the union of soul and body, is explained by Seneca in the 
formula of the fourth category: principale animi quodammodo se 
habens erga corpus.*! This category is also used to account for 
chance, which is ‘‘a certain disposition of men toward causes.” 9? 

This use of the third and fourth categories as formulas for anal- 
ysis and definition of concepts occurs in physics as well as in ethics. 
All existing things, including the four elements (fire, air, water, 
earth), are dispositions of some underlying matter.” Even God is 
tAn rws Exovoa.** So also quality is rvedua mws éxov or An mws Exovaa.* 
These formulas suggest that things are differentiated from one 
another in so far as they are different dispositions of the underlying 
matter. But again there are various levels of dispositions. For 
example, one passage cited above says that soul is a disposition of 
mvedua, whereas another passage says that virtue is a disposition of 
the soul. Moreover it is likely that rvedua, in turn, was considered 
to be either a disposition or a relative disposition of fire and air, 
for we are told that it is a mixture of these two elements.% And 
fire and air, of course, are dispositions of an even more basic matter. 

88 Plut. St. Repug. 1034c—d, SVF 1.49.27. Cf. also Sen. Epist. 66.7: sed (virtus) 
in alias atque alias qualitates convertitur ad rerum quas actura est habitum figurata. 

89 M. Ant. 10.24. 

90 SVF 2.146.23; cf. Sen. Epist. 50.6: Quid enim est aliud animus quam quodam- 
modo se habens spiritus? 

s Epist. 121.10. 

92 SVF 2.281.13: & ri T&v årôpormwv mpòs Ta atria moa oxécee THY THX elvat. 

93 Plotinus in SVF 2.115.20. 

% SVF 2.113.30; 2.115.22. 


% SVF 2.126.27; cf. 2.132.3. 
2 SVF 2.146.3-4. 
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In conclusion, then, it is clear that in all three branches of 
their philosophy the Stoics used the categories as methodological 
principles, not restricting them to one area or one level of analysis 
only, but applying them to any subject whatever. Moreover, in 
each of the three departments of their philosophy the third and 
fourth categories, disposition and relative disposition, embraced 
the most important questions. In logic the Stoics were concerned 
with those dispositions of propositions toward one another which 
made possible valid reasoning. In physics the Stoics were con- 
cerned with the various dispositions of matter, and with the relative 
disposition of man to God. In ethics they analyzed the relative 
dispositions of men to things and to one another, and the disposi- 
tions of the soul on which these relations depended. To the extent 
that the four categories supply a methodological framework com- 
mon to all three branches of philosophy, they constitute a unifying 
element. Perhaps they cannot provide an instrument for resolving 
all the contradictions attributed to the Stoics, but at least they 
give a clue to that.inner unity of which the Stoics themselves 
boasted. 


